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“THE BALANCE SHEET” is published 
monthly by the South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a magazine for 
commercial teachers and others who are 
interested in commercial education. 


“The Balance Sheet” will be-sent, upon 
request, to commercial teachers and school 
officials, who are interested in commercial 
education, without charge. Additional copies 
may be secured for class use at a rate of 10 
cents per copy, or $1.00 per dozen copies. 
All orders for additional copies should be 
placed by the teacher and should reach us 
not later than the Ist of the month, as it 
goes to press on the 5th. Kindly do not 
instruct your students to write for copies. 

We should be advised promptly of a 
change in address. If a reader fails to re- 
ceive his copy of “The Balance Sheet”’ for 
any month, he should notify this office during 
that month, otherwise we may not be able 
to supply a duplicate copy. We are glad to 
furnish duplicate copies as long as our supply 
is not exhausted. Back numbers of the 
following issues are still available, and copies 
will be mailed upon request: 


Onbeiier 5.2 ck Stank 1919 
ERE aig Aa 1920 
September.......... 1920 
OE Seas oc caves wube 1921 
September.......... 1921 
October ............ 1921 

November.......... 1921 

December .......... 1921 
February........... 1922 


We welcome for publication articles, 
problems, letters, exercises, questions for 
discussion, announcements, and items 
of interest to commercial teachers in general. 
his is one way in which readers may coop- 
erate in ma ublication of the 
greatest value to the teaching profession. All 
communications should be addressed to 
The Balance Sheet, c/o South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


E. C. T. A. 
TO MEET IN TRENTON N. J. 
APRIL 13, 14, 15 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Trenton, N. J., April 13, 14, 
and 15. The meetings will be in charge of 
the President of the Association, D. A. Mc 
Millin, Central High School, Newark, N. J., 
and the Secretary, F. A. Tibbetts, Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, N. J. 

A splendid program is being prepared and 
a part of it follows: 


Address of Welcome—John Enright, Com- 


missioner of Education, Trenton, N. J 


Historical Trenton—Peter K. Emmons, 
Pres., Rotary Club, Trenton, N. J. 


Problems in Education—Thos. E. Finegan, 
Commissioner of Education, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; W. J. Bickett, Supt. of Trenton 
Schools; Col. R. I. Reese, Chief of Reha- 
bilitation Division, Washington, D. C.; 
Owen D. Evans, Harrisburg, Pa.; P. S. 
Spangler, Duff's College, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Dr. Laura H. Cadwallander, South Phil- 
adelphia High School for Girls. 


Round Tables— 


(a) Penmanship—c. C. Lister. 


(b) Commercial—E. E. Kent, Auburn 
Business School, Auburn, N. Y. 


(c) Shorthand—Miss S. M. Loomis, 
Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

(d) Extension Courses—E. W. Barn- 
hart, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Training of Commercial Teachers— 

F. G. Nichols, State Department of Edu- 


cation, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Economic Preparedness—Dr. Robt. Grim- 
shaw, National Security League, New 
York City. 
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COLLEGE CREDITS 
For Work Completed in Private Business Schools 
by 
A. F. GATES* 


A summary of the situation including what 
has been done, the condition as it now stands 
and what the outlook is for the future, and 
what will be. the situation if the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools shall pass favorably upon our 
suggestions. 

Shortly after the Cleveland meeting of 
our association last year, the Board of 
Governors of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools appointed 
a Committee, known as the Committee on 
College Relations and Credits, of which I 
am Chairman. 

About this time I received a very satis- 
factory letter from Dean Kendrick C. 
Babcock, Secretary of the Commission on 
Higher Institutions of Learning of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, in answer to my inquiry 
to him in which he outlined some of the 
situations as they now exist and the possi- 
bilities of establishing relations with busi- 
ness colleges. 

He also suggested the possibility of our 
holding a pom. teal with the commission 
at their meeting in Chicago on March 17. 
After some correspondence with him and 
with H. M. Gage, Secretary of the North 
Central Association, such a conference was 
arranged and on March 17, President 
Williams, Secretary Porter, and W. B. 
Elliott, Chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, joined me in a conference with the 
Commission on Higher Institutions of 
Learning. 

We were accorded a courteous hearing 
and after some discussion the matter was 
referred to the Executive Committee of the 
General Association, which met that even- 
ing. We appeared before this committee 
and were most cordially received. All the 
members seemed interested in our proposi- 
tion, and, after a discussion of more than 
two hours, Dean Judd of the Chicago 
University, after a brief but very encouraging 
talk, moved that the matter be referred to 
the Commission on Unit Courses and Curri- 
cula, with instructions to investigate and 
make a report at the next annual meeting 
in Chicago. 

Frank G. Pickell of Cleveland, Chairman 
of this Commission, very enthusiastically 
took hold of the matter. He has appointed 
a committee of three to confer with our com- 
mittee in working out recommendations to 
be presented to the association which will 
meet in Chicago, March 16, 17, and 18. 


In harmony with this action, this committee 
prepared a questionnaire which was mailed 
to all the members of the Accredited Schools 
Association. 

This questionnaire was sent out merely 
to get information that the members of the 
committee from the North Central Associa- 
tion might become more familiar with con- 
ditions within the business colleges. The 
questionnaire, considering its length and the 
amount of work necessary to prepare accurate 
answers, was very kindly received by our 
members and various responses returned, 
and I had the satisfaction of personally 
turning over to William L. Connor of Cleve- 
land, Chairman of this Committee, 92 
questionnaires filled out by our members 
representing 55 schools within the territory 
of the North Central Association. 


Purpose of the Movement 


Many of the members misunderstood the 
purpose of the questionnaire. Some of 
them misunderst and still misunderstand 
the object of the movement. It is advisable 
then to explain more fully just what we are 
hoping to accomplish by this relation with 
the North Central Association and what it 
will mean to us. 

In the first place, I desire to say that there 
is no thought of confining this proposition 
to the members of the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools. This 
organization is simply taking up the matter 
in behalf of private ae as, colleges in the 
interest of all schools. We appreciated the 
value of the fact that we had back of us 
some definite organization when we were 
sitting with the Executive Committee of 
the North Central Association in Chicago 
on March 17. 

At this session, Dean Judd said: ‘Here 
is a tangible organization for us to work 
with. e must solve this problem. We 
solved the question of the Teacher’s College 
and we can solve this question.” 


Standards 


We expect that this joint committee will 
recommend certain standards of require- 
ments for business colleges to conform to, 
and that this recommendation will 
presented to the North Central Association 
in March, and we are hoping that this as- 
sociation will adopt some standards by 
which a business college may become ac- 
credited. 


*President of the Waterloo Business College, Waterloo, Iowa. This article is taken from an address delivered 
at a recent meeting of the National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools in St. Louis. 
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It is the desire of the committees, both 


your committee and the committee of the 


North Central Association, that we may be 
able to get together and establish such 


reasonable and attainable standards as can - 


be reached by every reliable business college 
and yet will be high enough so that there 
will be no need for the North Central Associa- 
tion letting down in their standards of effi- 
ciency. 


No Relinquishment of Efficiency 


Some few of our business college men have 
taken the stand that they would have to 
relinquish somewhat their requirements for 
attainment in order to conform with the 
requirements of the North Central Associa- 
tion, but there is absolutely nothing in this. 
In the first place, no standards have. yet 
been set by the North Central Association 
for our schools, and, in the second place, 
whenever such standards are set up there will 
be no cause for any school to change in any 
particular their requirements for efficiency 
unless it is to raise their requirements. 


What It Will Mean to Us if This 
Plan is Established 


If such a plan as this is adopted, it will 
enable any business college to apply for 
credit. Then this school will be provided 
with blanks to fill out giving details of 
the work they are doing, their courses of 
study, teachers employed, etc. 

A representative of the North Central 
Association will be sent to investigate the 
school. This will be some.one near the 
school so that the expense will be light. It 
will be some one who is qualified to make an 
intelligent investigation. 

At the next annual meeting of the North 
Central Association, the commission having 
this matter in charge will hear papers read 
concerning this school, will hear the verbal 
report of the man who inspected.the school 
and will be open to hear reports from others 
who know the school, who may speak either 
for or against it. Also a representative of 
the school may himself be heard. After all 
the reports are in, a vote will be taken by 
the commission and the school passed, held 
over, rejected, or whatever disposition the 
commission may see fit to make of the school. 

If the school is passed favorably, it be- 
comes a member of the association and has 
a voice with other schools in the transacting 
of the business of the association. 


Credits Asked 


What we are asking of the association is 
that they will grant us credit for work done 
in our schools to apply on either advanced 
standing or entrance requirements, de- 
pending upon whether the student who 

oes from our school to another school has 
ad a full high school course before coming 
to us or not. In short, if our plan is adopted 
in this connection, it will mean that a grad- 


uate ofan Accredited High School who comes 
to us and takes one of our accredited courses 
may go to a higher institution of learning 
and receive credit for whatever number of 
units of work he has completed in our school 
beyond his high school course. 

On the other hand, the pupil who comes 
to us without having finished a high school 
course may have his work with us applied 
on entrance requirements and thus he may 
be able to enter college unconditioned, if he 
has enough credits with us to make up what 
he lacks in his high school course. 

Of course, these questions haven’t been 
settled and whether or not this can be 
arranged is yet to be seen, but I assure you 
that my recent conference with Mr. Connor 
convinces me that he is going to do every- 
thing he can do to enable us to get together 
just as soon as it is possible to do so. 


Will It Be Worth Anything to Us 


Some few of our good friends have said 
that they do not believe that such arrange- 
ments would amount to anything to them. 
How they can take such a view of this matter 
is beyond my conception. However, con- 
sidering that some do feel this way, I am 
going to spend a few minutes in trying to 
clear away such thoughts. 

It is my belief that if such arrangements 
as this were made and we could go out to 
the graduating classes of high schools in our 
locality and say to them that “‘you can take 
a year’s course with us before going to college 
and have this count on your college courses, 
enabling you to finish your college course 
in three years,’’ many of these people would 
be very glad to come to us for a year’s work 
who would otherwise go to college directly 
from high school. 

I believe it would add to our attendance 
very materially. There would also be many 
young people, who have dropped out of 
high school and who now want to go to 
college, who would come into our schools 
to finish their preparatory work ‘and then 
enter college. 


A Local Illustration 


Just as a personal illustration, I might 
say that we have in Waterloo one hundred 
eighty-two high school seniors. The high 
me principals personally tell me that 
about 50 percent of these people will probably 
go to college. This would mean that there are 
about ninety people in Waterloo who are 
candidates for college next September. 

I believe that if this arrangement could 
be made we could induce one-half of these 
ninety pore or forty-five of them to spend 
a year with us and be at home before they 
start for college, and I am willing to admit 
that I believe they would be better off for 
this year with us than they would be to go 
directly to college. 

About 75 percent of our present enroll- 
ment have expressed themselves as interested 
in this proposition and anxious to make use of 
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the credits they would obtain with us if this 
could be put through. I believe that this 
would be a great advantage to us and to our 
students and to society in general. There 
would be more of our graduates go to college, 
thus getting a broader training, and there 
would be more college graduates having a 
business training. 

As it is now the great majority of the 
business trained young people do not have 
the broad training that the college gives and 
the great majority of the college trained do 
not have the practical training the business 
college gives, so this arrangement would be 
a great up-lift to the business community. 


Some of the Things to be Adjusted 
in Working Out This Plan 
Entrance Requirements 


In working out this plan, one of the things 
that will necessarily come up for considera- 
tion is the matter of entrance requirements. 
The North Central Association requires of 
its institutions of higher education that 
they accept no one for a regular course who 
has not had a full high school course. How- 
ever, they may enroll other students as 
special students. It does not necessarily 
follow that this must be the case with us. 

This is a proposition which must be worked 
out by our joint committees in our recom- 
mendation and we hope to solve this so that 
the North Central Association may be satis- 
fied with our solution. Personally it, has 
appealed to me that since we are asking that 
people who have not had a full high school 
course be accorded entrance credits only 
and only high school graduates be accorded 
credits for advanced standing, it seems that 
this proposition ought to settle the matter 
of entrance requirements. 


Teachers 


Another question that is going to come 
up in this work is the matter of teachers. 
The North Central Association requires of 
accredited high schools that a majority of 
their teachers shall be college graduates. 
It does not, however, necessarily follow that 
such a requirement will be made of busi- 
ness colleges, but certainly some require- 
ment will be essential and we, as progressive 
business college men, want something re- 
quired along this line. 

I believe that a standard can be worked 
out that will be satisfactory to us and to 
the North Central Association, and will not 
work a hardship on any one who wants to 
conduct a high grade school and employ 
good teachers. But we all know that there 
are many would-be business college men 
who are employing people to do their teaching 
who have no business whatever in the rank 
and file of teachers. It is hoped that this 
plan will either eliminate this kind of teacher 
or this kind of school. 


The Income 
The income of the school is a question 


about which’ the association has a right to 
ask. We all know very well that the schoo] 
that charges a low rate of tuition does not 
have the means by which to give the service 
that should be given to get good results, 
The North Central Association requites of 
teachers’ colleges that they shall have at 
least $150 per student per year. 


Rooms and Equipment 


The matter of rooms and equipment is 
one that will be looked into by the one who 


- visits the school to make the investigation 


and satisfactory sanitary conditions and 
various conveniences with respect to equip- 
ment must be expected. The atmosphere and 
surroundings of the school must be such as 
will tend toward higher ideals. 


Curricula 


The matter of curricula is a question 
that necessarily will be involved in this 
proposition. This is one which seems to 
give our people the most trouble. Many 
seem to think that it is absolutely impossible 
to reduce their requirements to anything 
like time, and the time element should not 
be considered. They also say that they 
require attainments and they cannot chan 
this. When we come to understand the 
situation it is one of the easy problems to 
settle. I do not anticipate any particular 
difficulty in adjusting the matter of courses 
and reducing our requirements to unit 
courses. 

Unit Courses 


A unit course in the language of the 
North Central Association consists of one 
hundred twenty recitation periods of sixty 
minutes each on a subject which requires 
an equivalent time in preparation outside 
the class. Now many of our people have said 
that time does not enter their requirements. 
Efficiency is the only thing. 

Now it is not the purpose of the com- 
mittee and it will not be the purpose of the 
North Central Association to expect the 
business college to relinquish one iota on 
their requirements for efficiency. But in 
every business college there is an approx- 
imate average time required for the average 
student to complete the work in any subject. 
Take for instance the subject of shortheiil 
There is not a school man in existence but 
who ought to be able to determine about 
how, long it will take a good student, doing 

ood work, attending strictly to his own 

usiness, to complete the subject. 

If the shorthand course is eight months 
with two recitation periods of forty minutes 
each, twice a day, and the student has out- 
side preparation équivalent to the time that 
he is in class, it would mean 320 recitation 

riods of forty minutes each. This divided 
S 120 recitation periods of sixty minutes 
each gives 1 7/9 units. 

But suppose some bright student comes 
into school who works hard and completes 
this subject in six months. While he has 
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only put in six months on the subject he is 
entitled to full credit of 1 7/9 units, because 
1 7/9 units is the standard of credit for 
shorthand in that school. 

In other words, the course in that school 
in shorthand is eight months of two recita- 
tion periods of forty minutes each a day, 
and the manager of that school will not be 


‘asked to graduate any one simply because 


he has recited 160 days, twice a day in short- 
hand. Neither will the student be required 
to make that many recitations if he can 
reach the degree of efficiency necessary in 
a shorter time. In other words, it will not 
change the plan of the school in uiring 
efficiency by simply asking Mr. School Man 
to establish a course which under ordinary 
circumstances and surroundings will require 
about a certain length of time and that 


’ certain length of time will be the standard 


for determining the number of credits. 

his same thing would be true of an 
other subject which might be pe Bo f 
Let me say here that this establishing of a 
certain length of time as a standard will 
begin to standardize our courses in such a 
way that we will know what a course in a 
business college means. As it is now, a 
course in a business college means nothing 
unless you know something about the 
particular school. Did it ever occur to you 
that grades of a certain percent mean 
absolutely nothing? 


An Illustration of Percentage 


This was illustrated to me recently by a 
speaker in Lansing, Mich., at the meeting 
of the State Association for Private School 
Owners, when he said: “Recently a high 
school student was asked to write up an 
examination over a certain part of geometry. 
He wrote up twenty sets of papers exactly 
alike. His teacher mailed these to twenty 
teachers of geometry in twenty different 
high schools and asked them to grade them 
in accordance with their schedule of grades. 
When the grades came back they ranged all 
the way from 25% to 98%, “hence when 
you say that you require 90% to pass in 
your school, how do I know what that 
means? On the other hand, if you say to 
me your work in shorthand covers 320 
periods of forty minutes each for the average 
student and I know the kind of teachers you 
employ, the kind of equipment you have, 

surroundings in your school, I can about 
determine what your work in shorthand 
covers, for, if conditions are satisfactory, 
the average student will accomplish about 
as much in one school as in another in the 
same amount of time. 

If this move is successful it will place our 
schools on a standard educationally with 
other educational institutions and the schools 
that are not able to measure up to the stand- 
ards required, will be understood as in- 
efficient schools, and you know what the 
result will be. 


The Need of Standardization 

The great need of standardization is ap- 
parent from the returns on the question- 
naires, which have been collected in this 
movement. We have long realized that there 
is no clear understanding of what a business 
course is, so far as the amount of work is 
concerned. It means one thing in one 
school, and another thing in another school. 
In fact, no two schools have exactly the same 
things in their course, nor does it represent 
the same amount of effort. 

For instance, in these ninety-two schools 
that reported in this questionnaire, many of 
them have no rapid calculation, quite a few 
have no arithmetic, a large number do not 
teach salesmanship, while there are a great 
variety of subjects that are taught by a 
few schools. The length of time devoted to 
the standard subjects expected to be found 
in every school, such as shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, English, etc., is amaz- 
ing. The bookkeeping work varies from 
about two hundred recitation periods of 
forty minutes each to about fifteen hundred 
recitation periods of sixty minutes each. 

Other subjects have, of course, a wide 
range of time in the different schools. As 
long as this condition exists, we will never 
know anything about what amount of work 
a student has completed who has graduated 
from a business college only in so far as we 
know what that particular school requires. 

On the other hand, we understand fairly 
definitely the amount of work that has been 
done by a graduate of an accredited high 
school or an accredited college. I know 
there is a criticism, and a just one, on both 
these classes of schools as to what a person 
knows when he has finished such a course. 
But exactly the same criticism is due our 

aduates, in spite of the fact that our people 
insist that they require certain grades for 
passing. 

The Value of Our Complete Course in 
High School or College Units 

We are now laboring under a misappre- 
hension on the part of the general public 
and public school and college educators 

enerally, in the fact that they classify all 
Cation colleges alike, judging them by the 
one they particularly know. If that one 
happens to be a school of low grade, short 
courses and poor results, they say “that’s 
the standard of business colleges.” 

This standardization will help to eliminate 
that difficulty. The impression among 
educators generally is that the work in a 
business college is really of little value 
educationally and deserving of but little 
consideration in the educational field. This 
standardization will help to change that 
sentiment very materially. 

A careful analysis of the complete, com- 
bined course, as offered by our best business 
colleges, will be a revelation to most educa- 
tors and, in fact, a revelation to most of our 


(Continued on page 21) 
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ACCOUNTING AS A PROFESSION 
and its Scope in Secondary Schools 
by 
H. T. SCOVILL, C. P. A. (Ill.)* 


During the last decade a fad has been 
spreading over the country for the study of 
accounting. The fad started more than a 
decade ago, but it did not become extremely 
popular until about 1911-12. This was soon 
after the first income tax law, which was 
applicable only to corporations as an excise 
tax, became effective in 1909. Prior to this 
time several universities had offered courses 
in accounting. In some of these cases, the 
were offered at the suggestion of, and wit 
some financial backing or guarantees by, the 
state societies of certified public accountants. 
Prior to 1911 only 25 states had C. P. A. laws, 
and there were only 1,100 C. P. A’s. in the 
United States. The average business man 
knew of a professional accountant or auditor 
only as one to be called on in case of defal- 
cation or embezzlement, or to help locate an 
error which the bookkeeper could not find 
after three or four weeks of diligent search. 
Thousands of business men, I am confident, 
did not know of the accountant even in these 
capacities. 

It was in 1910, I think that at least two of 
the largest and best known correspondence 
schools in the country offered courses in 
accounting for the first time. Like some of 
the university courses in their infancy, they 
were handicapped by the lack of adequate 
accounting literature. They relied to some 
extent on books and articles published by 
British accountants who had at least twenty 
or thirty years’ experience and tradition 
back of them as a result of the earlier devel- 
opment of the profession in the British Isles. 

Gradually business men learned more of 
the work of the professional accountant, as 
an adviser, an auditor, a systematizer, and 
one who could arrange the accounting ele- 
ments of a business in a way that would 
make them render a distinct and valuable 
service to the business executive, or owner. 
Such a realization meant greater demands on 
the time of the professional accountant. 
More men were needed in the profession. 
More junior accountants were taken into 
accountants’ offices. These juniors as well 
as their employers, some of whom were not 
any too well prepared for the professional 
work, realized the advantages of studying 
in connection with the practical work. This 
increased the enrollment in correspondence 
courses and night schools in accounting, and 
caused a considerable stimulus to the courses 
in bookkeeping and accounting offered in the 
regular university and secondary school cur- 
riculums. Practically every weekly or month- 
ly periodical had some advertisement por- 


traying vividly the advantages of accounting 
study and the unlimited heights to which one 
might soar in the business atmosphere, if he 
were only to study the subject for a com- 
paratively short time. 

These conditions were modified and inten- 
sified to a very marked degree by the enact- 
ment of the federal income tax act on October 
3, 1913. The professional accountant became 
better known than ever after the act was 
passed. In the first few months of 1914 the 
practicing accountants found difficulty in 
handling all the income tax and other engage- 
ments that arose. News spread in a variety 
of ways that there was a scarcity of account- 
ants. Young men were advised to study to 
be accountants, without knowing any more 
about the profession than the fact that an 
accountant had to do something with the books 
of account and that he was paid well and 
that it was easy to get a job if one studied 
the subject for a few months, and had some 
natural ability. 

About this time, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission called attention to the fact that 
probably 90 per cent. of the manufacturers 
of the country did not know what it was 
costing them to produce: Cost systems were 
advocated. Public Utility Commissions were 
created in a number of the states, thus 
requiring the services of more trained ac- 
countants in auditing and checking reports. 
Then the federal income tax act was amended 
in 1916 making it more far-reaching than 
ever and requiring the services of more 
trained accountants. Also, about this time, 
some of the states enacted income tax laws. 
Notable among these were Massachusetts 
and New York, which had followed the 
example of Wisconsin set in 1911. With the 
entrance of the United States into the World 
War in April, 1917, there was effected the 
passage on October 3, 1917, of a greatly 
amended income tax law with the excess 
profits and war profits tax provisions added. 
To handle the situation arising from the 
creation of these somewhat complicated 
features, the accountants were worked almost 
to’ the limit of human endurance during the 
first few months of 1917. It is doubtful, 
however, if the peak of the load was reached 
as a result of income tax legislation until the 
time for preparing the 1918 returns came if 
the early months of 1919. It was for those 
returns that the Treasury Department for 
the first time required a reconciliation of the 
profits shown on the returns with the balance 
sheet and surplus account of a corporation a8 
shown by the books. Up to this time a com- 


*Professor of Accountancy, University of Illinois. From an address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Association at St. Louis in December. 
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siderable number of business concerns had 
made up the income tax returns for them- 
selves, in more or less of a conscientious 
manner without necessarily having them 
prove up with any account books. This new 
provision caused many business houses to 
decide that accountants were necessary in 
the preparation of the returns. It also con- 
vinced many that their account systems were 
inadequate. 

We have thus traced brietly the develop- 
ment of events which seem to have caused 
the accounting profession to receive such 
favorable consideration from young people 
looking toward a life work. It might be 
added also that, somewhat unfortunately, it 
caused a great many people to transfer from 
other professions and occupations who were 
not trained in accounting nor especially 
fitted for the work. It was not uncommon 
to see a registered pharmacist, not especially 
successful in his chosen profession, or a 


‘former bartender, only slightly reformed, or 


a bank clerk, a school teacher, or an indi- 
vidual from almost any other occupation 
trying to serve as an income tax specialist. 

Is it any wonder that the enrollment in 
bookkeeping and accounting courses in- 
creased beyond all-reasonable anticipations? 
Is it any wonder that the enrollment in the 
regular daytime courses in accounting at the 
University of Illinois, for example, where 
there are no night school nor extension 
classes, increased from 135 in 1913 to 1864 
in 1921? Is it any less remarkable that the 
enroliment in accounting courses in the great 
metropolitan cities like New York and Chi- 
cago should mount up to 5,080 students in a 
single institution, as it did in one of the 
large universities this fall offering both day 
and night courses? It seems to be merely a 
tendency supporting the economic theory of 
supply and demand. 

Looking at the problem from the point of 
view of the institutions offering courses in 
bookkeeping, is it any wonder that they 
attempted to meet the situation by offering 
greater opportunities for the students to 
prepare themselves? Is it very remarkable 
under the conditions that some universities 
and colleges were finally practically com- 
pelled in the interest of self-preservation to 
offer courses in accounting when they had 
never done so before? Incidentally, is it 
strange that under this great pressure, many 
secondary public and private schools at- 
tempted to go farther than they had ever 
gone before in offering advanced courses in 
bookkeeping and accounting? All these 
steps seem logically to be the ones that 
should have been taken by the average 
prudent administrative educator. 

The question before this body today is: 
How far shall this enlargement proceed— 
this inflation of accounting instruction? 
Shall all institutions proceed on the assump- 
tion that the supply of good accounting 
humans is to be far below the demand for 
many years to come, or shall they pause to 


survey the situation before taking further 
steps? This is a good time to pause for 
careful consideration. Has not a period of 
reaction set in? The general business de- 
pression has left many good bookkeepers out 
of employment in their former positions. 
They shift to other less remunerative posi- 
tions of the same general nature, or perhaps 
take the place of some of the pharmacists, 
teachers, attorneys or others who entered 
accounting work when the entering was good, 
but who now are the first ones to be eliminated 
from the race when it begins to grow ex- 
citing as a result of the stronger competition 
The peak of the load having been reached 
in the early part of 1919, it appears there 
would have been a tendency to permit supply 
more nearly to catch up with the demand 
even without a business depression. Coup- 
ling these up with the fact that the federal 
excess profits tax returns will not be called 
for after this year’s returns have been com- 
pleted, one is inclined to think that institu- 
tions offering bookkeeping and accounting 
courses may well afford to look into the 
future with a more settled air than for several 
years past. We should hardly look for such 
marked increases in enrollment, except as it 
is accompanied by an increase in students in 
general, 

This anticipated condition will be a very 
welcome one to some of us. It may not be 
so welcome to others. If this time is ap- 
proaching when bookkeeping and accounting 
teachers can take time at least to analyze the 
situation and catch their breath after an 
uphill run, as it were, before settling down to 
a steadier pull on the plateau, should they 
not consider carefully the whole educational 
situation involving these courses? Two of 
the questions that might arise for considera- 
tion are: 

1. Should colleges and universities offer 
elementary courses in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting? 

2. Should secondary schools and private 
business colleges offer advanced courses 
designed to train for professional accounting 
work? 

Our meeting today is concerned more with 
the second of these questions, hence, we 
shall answer the first one rather briefly. I 
believe that the next decade will not see any 
material change in the elementary course in 
accounting taught in university schools or 
colleges of commerce. Several of the recent 
elementary texts seem to fit university con- 
ditions and provide an ample amount of 
illustrative or so-called practice work to 
supplement the theories and principles. In 
my opinion universities must continue to 
teach the elementary courses in accounting 
or bookkeeping until such time as they see 
fit to prescribe that at least one year of high 
school bookkeeping must be offered for en- 
trance into the school or college of commerce. 
One unit of high school bookkeeping is quite 
commonly accepted for entrance at present, 
but it is not required. 
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At the University of Illinois, where stu- 
dents have been permitted for about eight 
ears to present for entrance, one year of 
kkeeping in an accredited high school, 
only from ten to fifteen per cent. of those 
entering the College of Commerce have so 
presented it during the last two years. This 
would as yet hardly justify the university in 
requiring students entering commerce to 
take their bookkeeping course in the second- 
ary schools. Moreover, it is very unlikely 
that even if ninety per cent. of the students 
presented entrance credit in bookkeeping 
that it would appear soon to be educationally 
sound to remove some of the older funda- 
mental entrance requirements to make room 
for bookkeeping. Thus, it appears that 
state universities at least, must continue to 
offer rather elementary courses in accounting 
for several years to come. The enrollment 
in such courses, however, will probably de- 
crease from year to year as the popularity of 
bookkeeping in the four-year high school cur- 
riculum increases. 

The second question which is of consider- 
able importance at the present time is not as 
easily disposed of. The question is worthy of 
conscientious analysis. 

It is to be understood first that professional 
accounting is that application of the science 
for which one receives a fee rather than a 
salary. One would not be called a profes- 
sional cost accountant, for example, if he 
was regularly employed on a salary basis. 
If, however, he received a fee for his services 
as a cost accountant, and was, therefore, not 
considered as being on the regular payroll of 
the business applying the cost system, he 
would be classed as a professional cost ac- 
countant. Similarly, we might define a 

rofessional income tax accountant a pro- 
essional auditor, a professional system 
builder and so on. All of these come under 
the general head of a professional accountant, 
recognized as such when he hangs out his 
shingle as a Certified Public Accountant. 

Before considering how, when, and where 
the professional accountant should be trained, 
it is necessary to consider his duties. The 
accountant is no longer a mere checker of 
figures, as some people believed him to be a 
decade or more ago, rior is he primarily interest- 
ed in finding clericalerrors. It isstill true that 
the first-class professional accountant and 
auditor must know the sources of error, the 
possibilities of collusion, and the methods of 
crooks, whether employer or employee. Over- 
shadowing some of these, however, the 
accountant must have the qualities of a 
business advisor, and interpreter of facts, a 
judge of proper treatment of business trans- 
actions, and the conveyor of clear, specific, 

inent business facts to the executive, the 
nker, the stockholder, or the government. 

In order fully to perform these duties in a 
way that will not react unfavorably upon the 
profession, the accountant, besides having a 
thorough knowledge of accounting principles 
and practices must, know the principles of 


auditing, cost accounting, income tax pro- 
cedure, and similar special subdivisions of the 
geen realm of accounting. Furthermore, 
e must be entirely honest, conscientious, 
accurate, and must have the bearing of a 
truth-seeker. He should be to a very large 
degree tactful, persistent, analytical, and 
curious. He must have the ability to cor- 
relate facts and figures. He should have the 
ability to handle men. He should have the 
powers of expressing himself in good English 
and in making clear explanations to others, 
In the allied business fields he should under- 
stand the business of banking, public and 
private finance, insurance, and should be 
uite familiar with corporate and partner- 
ship law, the law of negotiable instruments, 
bankruptcy, suretyship,.and contracts. As 
an aid to all these, he should be thoroughly 
ounded in the principles of ecénomics, 
involving the laws of value, price, distribu- 
tion, etc. A good accountant must also be 
familiar with the modern tendencies in busi- 
ness management and organization. With 
qualities of this sort it is probably needless 
to say that he should also be a good citizen. 
These somewhat extensive qualifications 
will be required of the professional account- 
ant much more in the future than they have 
been in the past. It seems to me that the 
time is not far distant when only the account- 
ant well trained in the several respects 
enumerated will succeed. In this respect, 
it is not materially different from the pro- 
fession of law. The American Bar Associa- 
tion at its last annual meeting, in considering 
the raising of standards for the legal pro- 
fession, receivel a report which indicated 
some remarkable conditions in the profession. 
In effect. the report brought out the fact that 
of all the shyster lawyers in the country, 
there was only an insignificant number of: 
them proportionally who had received as 
much as two years of standard college or 
university training before taking up a more 
intensive study of law. This report, I under- 
stand, was used very largely as a basis for 
advocating that membership in the American 
Bar Association henceforth should be open 
only to those trained in law who have also 
received a college education equivalent at 
least to two undergraduate years before 
pursuing the legal curriculum. 
Will it be necessary for the accounting 
preteosion to become as old as the legal pro- 
ession before it recognizes that there are 
other elements to consider in the professional 
man besides his mere narrow specific tech- 
nical ability? It seems to me that the 
accountants may well take a word of warning 
from the experience of the lawyers and avoid 
undue embarrassments which have arisen in 
the past and are sure to increase in the 
future if precautions are not taken to keep 
out of the recognized group those who might, 
through lack of training, become the shyster 
accountants of the future. 
In considering what would be the best 
(Continued on page 22) 
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ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING 


Test No. 1 


The following exercise represents a test prepared by Helen H. Kurtz, commercial teacher 
in the High School at Lyons, Ilowd. This test was given to students who had completed one 
semester’s work in eae ny 
Jan. 1. Student began the Tea and Coffee business, investing cash, $1,500. 

3. Bought of A. R. Hillyer, on account, 800 Ibs. Tea at 35c; 1,200 Ibs. Coffee at 28c. 
4. Sold L. A. Swan, for cash, 150 Ibs. Tea at 50c; 300 Ibs. Coffee at 35c. 
5. Paid S. E. Brown cash, for rent of the store for January, $40.00. 
6. Paid Haynes & Co., cash, for office books and supplies, $12.50. 
8. Sold John Freeman, on account, 240 lbs. Tea at 50c; 150 Ibs. Coffee at 35c. 
9. Paid C. H. Long, cash, for 6 tons coal at $7.50. 
11. Sold H. M. Rose, on account, 250 Ibs. Coffee at 35c. 
12. Paid A. R. Hillyer, cash, to apply on account, $500. 
13. Bought of A. R. Hillyer, on account, 750 Ibs. Coffee at 28c. 
15. Received of John Freeman, cash, to apply on account, $100. 
16. The Proprietor takes from the business cash, to apply on his monthly salary, $37.50. 
17. Gave A. R. Hillyer a note at 10 days, to apply on account, $150. 
19. Sold Hardy & Co., on account, 200 Ibs. Tea at 50c; 500 Ibs. Coffee at 35c. 
20. Received of H. M. Rose, cash, in full for sale of January 11. 
22. Bought of Gray & Co., on account, 2,000 Ibs. Tea, at 35c. 
23. Sold Moyer & Co., for cash, 800 Ibs. Tea at 50c. 
24. Received of Hardy & Co., their note at 30 days to apply on account, $100. 
26. Sold H. M. Rose, on account, 200 Ibs. Tea at 50c. 
27. Paid A. R. Hillyer, cash, for a note due today, $150. 
29. Gave Gray & Co., a note at 20 days, to apply on account, $200. 
y 


30. Paid E, X. Pense, a clerk, cash, for his monthly salary, $40. 
a takes from the business, cash for the balance of his monthly salary, 
37.50. 
Inventories, January 31, 1922 
Merchandise: 


1210 lbs. Tea at 35c. 
750 lbs. Coffee at 28c. 
Fuel, $21.00. 
Office Supplies, $6.50. 


: 1, iat Balance: 
2. Record the same transactions using the journal, cash book, sales book, and pur- 
chases book. Post and take a Trial Balance. 
3. Prepare a Statement of Profit and Loss. 
4. Prepare a Balance Sheet. 


Test No. 2 


The following is a test used with elementary bookkeeping students in the B t & 
Stratton Business College, Buffalo, N. Y., and was furnished for publication in “The Balance 
Sheet” through the courtesy of Geo. L. —_ Sales Ma : 

Mar. Student commenced business with a capital of $6,000. 
Paid rent, $40; coal, $18.50. 
Bought of Thomas Harris, on account, 800 bu. corn and 1,200 bu. oats. 
Sold J. M. Brown, on account, 100 bu. oats. 
Sold E. R. Jones 300 bu. corn and 300 bu oats. Received cash, $75.00; his note 
at 60 days for balance. 
10. Bought of C. J. Carr, on account, 1,000 bu. wheat and 850 bu. rye. 
Gave Thomas Harris our check for $400 to apply on invoice of the 4th inst. 
12. Prepaid our note of the 4th, in cash, less discount at 6%. 
15. J. M. Brown paid cash, on account, $25.00. 
Gave C. J. Carr our note for $750.00 to apply on invoice of the roth inst. 
16. Sold E. G. Bennett, on account, 250 bu. rye and 300 bu. wheat. 
18. Sold W. J. Brook for cash, 500 bu. oats and 250 bu. corn. 
20. E. R. Jones paid cash for his note of the gth, less discount at 6%. 
21. Received E. G. Bennett’s note at 10 days for $300 to apply on account. 
24. Sold James Hale, on account, 200 bu. wheat and 400 bu. rye. 
26. Paid cash for desk and chair for office, $85.00; gas bill, $5.25. 
28. Paid C. J. Carr, on account, $500.00. 
Received of James Hale, $250.00 to apply on account. 
31. Received cash for E. G. Bennett’s note due today. 


ll 


COPY x 
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Inventories: 


Desk and. Chair, $80.00 
Mdse. (at cost) 





250 bu. corn 

300 bu. oats 
500 bu. wheat 
200 bu. rye 
PRICES 
| Cost Selling 
$ .73 Corn $ .85 
i .59 Oats . .72 
1.02 Wheat 1.25 
| .76 ‘ Rye .95 
hh] Record the above transactions using sales book, purchases book, cash book and 


I. 
dat journal. Post and take a Trial Balance. 




































Net Outstanding Cap. Stock.................. 


) 2 Prépare a Statement of Profit and Loss, and Balance Sheet. 
. 3. Close the ledger by the journal entry method. 
| SOLUTION OF ACCOUNTING PROBLEM 
; PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY NUMBER 
THE CITY CANDY COMPANY 
| Balance Sheet, December 31, 1921 
| Current Assets: 
| NOI 6. nc simian ce tarccne gee ko'6e's $ 8,342.91 
t RI A ON 3 els c's Dare Bak Go too oe Fa glen 50.00 $ 8,392.91 
i | rag ra 8/4 ae 
| Accounts Receivable (good).................. 12,291.74 
| ASRS PRE Si Br TE I. SD ura Aa 122.91 12,168 .83 
Liberty Bonds 4th Issue..................... 1,500.00 
| PN ks acts Sp Sieivtsrs dala on wre baked 2,500 .00 4,000 .00 
i | Interest Accrued Victory Bonds............... 59.37 
1 EN nk ih hd wd diced alasd ex's 5 54.0 80 80.00 
| Inventories: 
Ls oaks SUSE oR Ek d oe oe weed 10,384 .92 
i MN IIE 3, oh DO Ses Bisa d Wino Sees een 2,143.95 
| DS wi ee Sik. BA Seca Ueaea stews «causes 754.28 
lh NS in aco ce de ees 6 05 Sb oes Rae 874.32 
i Ng Shi ile ae £75 Nik. ca wialin Woon baw 4,015.83 18,173.30 
|} Total Current Assets.....:.............65 $42,874.41 
| Fixed Assets: 
i | Plant, Equipment and Real Estate............ 43,025 .44 
Sinking Fund Investments................... 2,500.00 
| Organization Expense......................:. 260.76 
! BROS NPAC a PRINT 2 PPO 88,660 .61 
Current Liabilities: 
| I at ain Ss aa imigs mb 0 deh 60.6 4.8 1,382.45 
“Sra a eee are 6,000 .00 
l PE Ie iia ono. inhabits a nis mine dis o'er 429 .23 7,811.68 
| Mortgage Bonds, 10 yrs. at 8%............... 25,000 .00 
RES aI a Rea ee 32,811 .68 
| Present Net Worth...................... 55,848.93 
Represented By: 
i Authorized Cap. Stock, Com.................. 20,000 .00 
Authorized Cap. Stock, Pref.................. 20,000 .00 40,000 .00 
| Less Com. Treasury Stock................... 1,000 .00 
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Net Outstanding Cap. Stock ................. $39,000.00 
RE cscs vib och cas Pees Leen eve é 6,767 .22 
Add Undivided PEG Sos = co Se eee SOK 1,928 .62 
Net Capital, 9-89-90 ..65. 06 osc cs Sic eeebans 47,695 .84 
Less ROURIINE BRWMOOE os 5 so ha seca ee 2,000 .00 
DN nots 0s bicth Las 62 pe Ons baaer es 45,695 .84 
Net Galn PSs Pies o Vena td Sew nk ep Pekeatn eae es 10,153.09 $55,848.93 
224% Return on Capital. 
Statement of Profit and Loss 
Returns for Sales of Mfd. Goods.................. 106,824 .64 
RAE ION, QM. 65 Kd vaio doth teddacs 826.28 105,998.36 
Cost: 
Finished Goods Inv., 12-31-20. . 8,324.62 
Cost of Mfd. Goods (See Manufacturing ‘State- 
OE 5 tip i yD RA net Om 90,589 .66 
ae We TE sc oc han 2 Rak Vib Asbo en 98,914.28 
Less Finished Goods Inv., 12-31-21........... 10,384.92 
Cage C8 SAF os: 5 cha eeeekns Cie 88,529 .36 
Gross Manufacturing Gain................... 17,469 .00 
Returns from Sales of Mdse..............2200e005 56,841 .83 
EUR PONE, CRB. ooo bs vi 85k stp haeioeass 563.18 
RN. Sis a 5 3)> 4'n v eitedoe «dances cae ee 56,278 .65 
Cost: 
SUOIORY, BA—ZEHMO 666 Sie. ve bbw wat dane 3,824.92 
eer ee re ee ee ~- 41,421.62 
ERE ROUMEES, Gis 0 Sais. os 28 316.84 41,104.78 
To be Accounted for.........2.-ccecceeccecess 44,929.70 
DiGNS EMV. TOTBEOOE. File iE in nes Hen coe neha 4,015.83 
Cost of Sales Jobbing Department........ 40,913 .87 
Gross Mdse. Gain RK ce: 3 « 4a bev ced Seas 15,364.78 
Gross Gain from Operations.................. 32,833.78 
Operating Expenses. ..........sccccccseccess 18,887 .32 


Net Gain from Operations...:.... 


Other Income: 
Interest on Sinking Fund Inv................. 
Interest on Building and Lot Inv.............. 
Interest 4th Issue Liberty Bonds.............. 
Interest on Victory Bonds.... : 
Bad Accounts Recovered..... ee ye 
PUCRRGR SOOO 6 a.0. 6:05.60 6 0a pehngs cyaaves 


Ci SN a oie. aed ncd aR 


Deductions from Income: 
Puech Gn: TG 5 5 oS eae os wdc vewee eeu 
Revarant tk Dieses 5 5.00 PE baron dine 600 ¥Gaceee 
SOON TOS: BOND. 8.555. oN dnc 00 che Be 
NES ICA ON PERRY hy SE OE Tihs 
MR RENO a a tie See Le aes ah ae aig S 
Be ie ge LA tar ai a Ae 
tOriginal Cost Organization Expense.......... 


ee TD) SPP Gree se 


13,946.46 


150.00 
1,172.85 


118.75 
31.24 
1,428 .94 


2,965.53 





2,000 .00 
"480. 00 
2,182 .68 
138.50 
1,675.43 
195 .37 
86.92 


16,911.99 


6,758 .90 





10,153 .09 
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Manufacturing Statement 
Raw Material: 


EE MEP es os cod crews wiwkee ose $ 1,428.83 
SI aR NES Se ORS TRS Stak Cs $52,682 .91 


awk tach h axeateese's oe ea tase , 52,439. 


NE ee edema 5 53,868 . 
Less Inventory, 12-31-21................205: 2,143. 














































Net Cost Raw Material Used................. 
Sugar: 
SO MRED sc a ok neice cds dws 542 .61 
WU 5 ie FS Tee ed 





$51,724.17 


Eee PIO oo iia ahead ae 
Less Inventory, 12-31-21 






Met Cost of Suger Used... . 3... 25. cies 6,072.55 
Boxes: 

SmVOROOEY, BO-SE-GO... 55 os cc dene eS 1,298 .42 

BEE SOR Calpine eae pap eh Ia eee 5,421 .92 


EE A OED 6,720.34 
Less Inventory, 12-31-21..................... 874.32 
meet Coat: Bmea Ueed. oi Sine ce ucts 5,846 .02 
Total Cost Raw Material and Boxes........... A 63,642.74 
I ands, £0 deck wwe sea w ats 19,317.52 


Prime Cost of Manufacturing................. 82,960.26 
Factory Overhead: r 

Sp SER Se rE Mente are es 3,131 .00 

eid d's ok + CLARE Pole aoe oe ns SO Xe b ae 168 .51 

RS Are eee ey eas oho Uae v6 6 WA Ree Sw 465 .30 

DN SS Se Cea Piles thine a Hou Core CO 380.00 

NNN CNPREION, os ieee oe 698 .15 

Interest on Building Investment.............. 1,172.85 

POGIOEY BOMDOUBE. . os i. bc cine v's Eee vive eh Se 244.68 

IIE 9a o ok Sandee yaad Gas Sos bake oo oo on 562.81 

SMT R a 6S 2 Sins cco cuirays b oman & will 493 .84 

Py SUG APOOTARION 5055.0. 68s 6a ko bie no bce coe 273-74 

Stationery....... PEE SON San era ey Se 38.52 
REISS Peet 2 Fee OTe 7,629.40 
Cost of Manufacturing Goods............. 90,589 .66 

Operating Expense 
Selling Expense: 

¥ Garford Operation....................6... $1,916.17 

EIR ER EE TE nee: 737 .66 

Salesmen’s Salaries...................0000ee- 3,466 .62 

MIs) oe 6 ooo bis dis vs oan saws aed 1,315.65 

PPI IUMODINN 5 63. 65g 5 ok Sos Oh avs he ees 273.17 
NINN 3 rai acs ach bo aw ace ak Fee bee $7,709 .27 


Other Expense: 


ASSISTS. ppp een ananN, Pa ae Pr 159.20 
MN tae GbR ance cack deves ics vexescaatias 256.82 
ROE Da oa. fe GG ians dp oe vicsad a Ke 6.25 
Miscellaneous Expense....................... 86.21 
I IN os pw vip is un 6 Ss i sews oven eds 7,500.00 
SESS IEEE SG OO TST Bt MPT PIPE 714.57 
EL yd ere Bye ane 2,455.00 


Total Other Expenses.................... __11,178.05 $18,887.32 
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Sales Analysis 


Manufacturing Department: 


Cost of Mdse. in $1.00 Sale............... 
Gross Trading Gain in $1.00 Sale......... 


Jobbing Department: 


Cost of Mdse. in $1.00 Sale............... 
Gross Trading Gain in $1.00 Sale......... 


Business as a Whole: 


Cost of Mdse, in $1.00 Sale............... 


Gross Trading Gain in $1.00 Sale......... 
Cost of Doing Business in $1.00 Sale...... 


Net Gain on $1.00 Sale.................. 
Average Daily Net Expenses............. 
Average Daily Net Sales................. 
Average Daily Sales Required to Break Even... 


Jobbing sales were 3424% of total sales. 
Mfg. sales*were 6544% of tot&l sales. 


83% 
.16% 


$1.00 


-727 
-273 


$1.00 


neu . 80 











ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY 


(Continued from February number) 


Secret Reserves. Values of assets in 
excess of those indicated by the Balance Sheet. 


Serial Bonds. An issue of bonds payable 
in installments. 


Shipment Account. Corresponds to 
“Adventure Account,” but is the account 
on the books of the consignee. 


Single Name Paper. A note for which 
a single individual, firm, or corporation is 
responsible for payment; a note bearing but 
one signature and without indorsers. 


Sinking Fund. A certain sum set aside 
each year, that accumulated at compound 
interest, will be sufficient to provide for the 
payment of bonds or other _ obligations 
maturing at some future time. 


Statement of Affairs. An exhibit of the 
assets and the liabilities of an insolvent 
debtor, so arranged as to show on one side 
all the assets of the concern with the amounts 
they are expected to realize extended into 
another column, and on the other side all 
the concern’s gross liabilities with the 
amount expected to rank carried into a 
separate column. 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities. 
A statement of financial condition of a 
solvent concern, where the books are kept 
by single entry, is best designated as a 
“Statement of Assets and Liabilities.” 

Statement of Income and Expense. 
A statement which shows the income earned 
and expenses incurred during a _ certain 
period, it being immaterial whether or not 
the items are actually received or disbursed 
during that period. 

Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments. A statement arranged in report 








form, showing respectively with regard to 
cash, the balance at the beginning of a period, 
the classified receipts and disbursements 
during the period, and the balance remain- 
ing at the end of the period. 

A summarized Cash account, stating the 
amounts of money actually received and 
disbursed during the period to which it 
relates, without regard to whether the same 
are earnings or expenses exclusively apper- 
taining to that period, or include items so 
appertaining to the period preceding. It 
starts with the cash balance at the com- 
mencement of the period which it covers, 
and concludes with the cash balance at the 
close thereof. 

Summary Account. An account into 
which a number of detail accounts are 
closed for the purpose of showing a general 
result. 

Surplus. 
liabilities including capital stock. 
reality undistributed profit. 

Surplus Fund. A credit account formed 


The excess of assets over 
It is in 


‘by periodically setting aside a portion of 


the net profits of a corporation to provide 
an unspecified reserve for contingencies. In 
the National Banking Act, a fund created 
by setting aside one-tenth of the net profits 
until 20% of the capital has been so reserved 
for dividends. 

Trading Account. This account. shows 
the same facts as the trading accounts on 
the Profit and Loss statement, and may be 
shown as a separate account, or as one sec- 
tion of the Profit and Loss account. All 
accounts relating to the purchase and sale 
of merchandise are usually classed as trad- 
ing accounts. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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One of our representatives recently visited 
the Petersburg, Va., High School and reported 
that the new High School building is one of 
the most attractive and best equipped school 
buildings he has ever seen. F. M. Martin is 
superintendent of schools and is recognized 
as one of the leading educators of Virginia. 
Miss Nettie Leftwich is in charge of the 
Commercial Department of the High School. 


It is a pleasure to acknowledge receipt of 
a copy of “*The Night School News’’ from 
J. O. Mahoney, Director of the Night Schools, 
Dallas, Texas. This is described in a ‘‘Fore- 
word” as being ‘‘the latest effort in public- 
school journalism in Dallas and is issued to 
promote interest in the Dallas Night Schools.” 
As evidence of such interest it is stated that 
approximately fifteen hundred men and young 
women are engaged in studying a variety of 
subjects ranging in difficulty from the most 
elementary classes to classes in advanced 
Public Accounting and Auditing. 


Twenty-four different courses of study are 
offered in the Bryan St. School. We quote 
the following from ‘‘The News,” written by 
E. D. Kizer: 

“It may be of interest to know why people 
attend Night Schools, and what they do 
while there, and some of the results from 
such attendence. The people who find their 
intellectual needs supplied by Night Schools 
are of every class in the community. 

It is not an unusual thing for every member 
of a family to attend—for there is something 








in the course of study for all. It may be that 
‘father’ wants to know more about the 
family Ford, and so he enters the class in 
automobile mechanics; perhaps sewing inter- 
ests ‘mother’ and she finds her place in the 
millinery class; ‘son’ may take a course that 
will help in the office, store, or factory 
where he is employed; ‘sister’ needs a little 
more ‘speed,’ so she enters the advanced 
dictation class in shorthand. With this we 
have not even started in listing the courses 
of study offered. 

But the greatest ‘why’ of the Night 
Schools is this: The City of Dallas believes 
that its citizens should have every opportu- 
nity possible for the increase of their well- 
being. The Board of Education understands 
too that the more education a boy has the 
better citizen he will be. It is for these 
reasons that the Night Schools are supported 
and encouraged by the school authorities.” 


Elizabeth A. Ott 
is instructor of com- 
mercial subjects in the 
Neligh, Nebr., High 
School. Miss Ott was 
graduated from the 
Teacher-training 
Department of the Ne- 
braska School of Busi- 
ness, Lincoln, with the 
class of 1921, and her first year as a commer- 
cial teacher is proving very successful, as 
patrons of the Neligh Schoo will testify. 
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Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan. 
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is an accredited school and is well and favorably known throughout 


s. C. A. Arnold, M. D. 
The school is housed in 


The attendance this year is reported 


f the school. 
within a stone’s throw of the great Studebaker 
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The school is conducted by Messr 
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a fine new building 


Indiana. 
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The editor also had the pleasure of visiting 
Prof. Shepherd Young, Director of the De- 
partment of Commerce, of the State Normal 
School, Terre Haute, Ind.. This is a photo- 
graph of James Robert and ‘Fightin’ Joe’ 
Hooker Young, who completed their normal 
school training before entering kindergarten. 
Professor Young may be noted as an educator, 
but he is not nearly as handsome as the boys, 
which probably accounts for the fact that he 
did not give us permission to insert a photo- 
graph of himself in this column. 

Incidentally, the enrollment in the Com- 
mercial Department of the Normal School is. 
larger than usual and Prof. Young is to be 
congratulated on the results attained during 
the four years in which he has had charge-of 
the department. * 





Austin Jones has just accepted a position 
to teach in the Mobile Business’ College, 
Mobile, Ala. He is a graduate of the Gal- 
veston Business University and has had a 
wide experience in teaching commercial sub- 
jects. For some time he has been connected 
a the Panhandle Refining Co. of Wichita 

alls. 


S. C. Bedinger, formerly Director of 
Commerce in the & M. College, Still- 
water, Okla., has recently accepted a posi- 
tion with the Rasmussen Business School of 
St. Paul, Minn. r. Bedinger is widly 
known because of his ability as a penman. 
He is a graduate of the Central College of 
Kansas City, Mo. 


After a connection 
with St. Benedict’s 
College since 1894 
when he went to Atch- 
ison, Kas., and entered 
the high school divi- 
sion of the institution, 
the Rev. Lambert 
Burton has become ‘ 
president of the col- = 
lege, succeeding Father Damian Laverty."For 
the last eight years he has been closely associ- 
ated with Father Damian in conducting the 
affairs of the institution, his ambition having 
been to modernize the college in keeping with 
standards required by the state board of edu- 
cation. This has been accomplished with the 
result that the college last year was accredi- 
ted by the University of Kansas. The resign- 
ation of Father Damian was necessitated by 
failing health. 
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isedito pay two dollars. A year later he 
became of age, and on being asked to pay by 
Bule, stated that he considered his obligation 
binding on him and would pay shortly. Later 
he refused to pay altogether and was sued by 
Bule. The reasonable value of the shoes 
was one dollar and twenty-five cents. What 
amount, if any, can Bule recover? Why? 
From LEONARD W. THOMPSON, 
High School, 
Logan, Kans. 


Answer 


It would seem that the shoes purchased by 
Schneider were necessaries unless he were 
already supplied with this commodity. If 
this is the case, Bule has a binding contract 
irrespective of Schneider’s affirmance at 
majority and he need not wait for the latter 
event before bringing suit. He must, of 
course, prove the fact of necessity. That is 
a part of his case. The quantum of his re- 
covery is limited to the fair and reasonable 
value of the goods. Here he could recover 
$1.25 on the facts as stated. 

It would seem, however, that the better 
course for Bule to pursue would be to waive 
the contract phase of necessity and rely upon 
the affirmance of an express contract as 
fixed at majority, In this case, he could 
recoyer, the contract price and would not be 
limited to the fair and reasonable value of 
the goods as would be the case were he to 
sue on the basis of a necessity furnished. In 
most states the minor must disaffirm within 
a reasonable time after attaining majority or 
his contract will bind him. Bule, bringing 
his suit after Schneider’s affirmance at ma- 
jority can recover $2.00, the contract price 
as stated. Statute in the several states ‘must 
be carefully examined to determine the re- 
spective burdens imposed upon both the 
adult and the infant in contracts of this 
character. By A. C. LYNCH. 


Postdating Checks 


Floyd A. Stilson, a commercial teacher in 
the South Bend High School, has kindly 
furnished us with the following which is 
quoted from ‘‘The News Times” of South 
Bend: 

William J. Ames, of South Bend, has put 
himself in a bad light with the local justices 
of the peace, wat incidentally stirred up 


trouble for all visiting motorists who may be 
unfortunate enough to be arrested for speed- 
ing. A week ago Mr. Ames tendered a check 
on a South Bend bank to Justice Rowley in 
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Question 


Jacob Schneider, an infant, bought some 
shoes of Bule, a dealer, for which he prom- 


payment of a fine and costs which had been 
assessed against him for violating a local 
automobile ordinance, dating the check a 
day ahead. When the check was presented 
for payment at the South Bend bank, it was 
found that Mr. Ames had ordered payment 
stopped; furthermore, he defied Justice Row- 
ley to collect it in a civil action, and derided 
him for being simple enough to accept a post 
dated check in payment. Hence, says the 
J. P., any offender brought before him had 
better have his billfold handy, as checks will 
be no longer acceptable. 


A TEST 


Note: The following questions are sub- 
mitted as a test for students of bookkeeping 
and commercial law. Answers to these 
questions will be published in the next issue, 


1. What is a debt, and what can a cred- 
itor demand in payment/of a debt? 


2. When a creditor accepts in satisfaction 
payment of less than the full amount of a 
debt, how can the debtor guard against 
further demands? 


. When, where and to whom must pay- 
ment of a debt be made? 


4. Is the debtor legally entitled to a 
receipt? 

5. Which has the prior right to apply a 
payment against any one of several debts, the 
debtor or the creditor? 


6. When a partial payment is made on a 
debt bearing interest, in what manner is it 
applied? 

. When can an offer to perform a con- 
tract be withdrawn? 


8. What is a tender to perform a contract 
and what are its effects? 


9. When may a creditor enforce a con- 
tract with a minor? 


10. A, in New York City, wrote B, in 
Buffalo, offering certain goods for sale at a 
certain price. B wrote a letter to A —e 
the offer, and posted in Buffalo. Before 
received the letter he received a telegram 
from B stating that he withdrew the accept- 
ance. Wasa valid contract made? Explain 
the principles involved. 








WANTED back numbers of “The Balance 
Sheet.’” We have a request for a copy of the Jan- 
uary, 1921, issue of “The Balance Sheet,” but are 
not able to supply it due to the fact that it is 
entirely out of stock. Perhaps some one has an extra 
copy of that issue which they would be glad to return 
to us. This favor would be very much appreciated. 

There is also a demand for the following numbers, 
which we are not able. to supply: January, 1920; 
November, 1920; March, 1921; January, 1922. The 
return of extra copies of any of these issues will be con- 
sidered a very great favor. 
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LESSON PLAN IN PENMANSHIP 

Introduction. A general talk on writing 
as physical training. 

Material: 


1. Paper 
a. Good quality 
b. Size8x10% 


2. Pens 
a. Good quality 
3. Ink 


a. Blue black is more preferable 
b. Should tlow freely 
4. Penholders 
a. Use an ordinary holder that 
does not contain a metal 
covering. 


Specimens. Have the children write 
three sets of specimens in their own move- 
ment. 


Aim. Is to teach and develop muscular 
movement. 


Eight Essential Steps: 


Step 1. 1. Position of body 
2. Feet 
3. Arms 
4. Head 
Step 2. Muscular Relaxation 
Showing pupils how to over- 
come the muscular rigidity 
by opening and closing fin- 
gers raising and lowering 
arms. 


one 3. Penholding 


1. Physical training 
a. Relaxing exercise 


2. Position of holder 
a. Should strike just 
below the knuckle 
b. Resting upon the 
second finger and 
grasped by the 
thumb and fore 
finger 
Cc. Should strike just 
below the point of 
the shoulder 
2; en 
The third and 
fourth fingers 
should be bent in 
under the hand in 
a comfortable 
a with the 
ittle finger glid- 
ing on the tip or 
first knuckle. 
4. Hand 
a. Should be held in 
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a position so there 
would be plenty 
of freedom, that 
is it should not 
touch the paper. 


Step 4. Making of an easy exercise in 
connection with the first three 
steps until position and move- 
ment become somewhat auto- 
matic. 

Step 5. 1. Application of the move- 
ment to easy letters and 
words. 

2. Insist upon good position 
and speed. 

Step 6. Movement must be in all 
work. 

Step 7. 1. Application of speed and 
movement in letters, words 
and connective lines. 

2. Formation 

Step 8. 1. Has a bearing upon the 
relation of one letter to 
to another. 

a. Size 
b. Slant 
c. Spacing 


2. This will sabe legibil- 
ity, rapidity. 
Demonstration. The teacher should be 
able to demonstrate before the pupils the 
letters which are about to be taught and the 
words which are form-builders. 
Assignment. Correct position in writing 
and physical training. Hand in Drill One. 


CS (med 


- Noon is teaching penmanship in 
the tien School at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
and prepared the above lesson plan 
especially for publication in ‘“Thg Bal- 
ance Sheet.’’ He says, “‘The plan sub- 
mitted is for the first lesson in writing, 
and the same material can be used by 
changing the introduction and aim. To 
make a success of writing and obtain the 
desired results, the teacher must thor- 
oughly grind in the eight essential 
steps.’’ Mr. Noon will appreciate sug- 
gestions or comments on his work from 
the readers of ‘“The Balance Sheet.”’ 





TEACHING BOOKKEEPING TO 
SOPHOMORES 


I most certainly agree with Mr. Wood 
that it is a waste of time to teach bookkeep- 
ing to Freshmen and Sophomores. During 
the past twelve years I have taught book- 
keeping to all classes of students, ranging 
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from seventh grade students to university 
graduates. My experience -has led me to 
believe that bookkeeping should not be 
introduced sooner than the senior year in 
high school, if only one year of bookkeeping 
is offered. ; 

I am teaching bookkeeping to a class of 
Sophomores this year and it * been neces- 
sary for me to spend at least half of my time 
teaching commercial arithmetic. I find they 
do not have the proper foundation in arith- 
metic, penmanship, rapid calculation and 
commercial law. They get incorrect answers 
to more than half the bills and are unable to 
* solve the most simple interest problems. 

If bookkeeping is taught to sophomore 
students, they will have forgotten most of it 
before they graduate and it will be necessary 
for them to take the course again before they 
will be able to use it. 

I see no real reason for teaching book- 
keeping in the sophomore year. I believe 
the small high school would more nearly fill 
the needs of the community if bookkeeping 
was taught at a time when the student 


could use it. 
T. C. TADE, 
Casey Twp. High School, 
Casey, Illinois. 
Mr. Wood’s letter referred to above 


appeared in the January number of 
**The Balance Sheet.”’ 


CORRECTING ERRORS 

I would like to see published in ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet” an article dealing with ‘“‘The 
Best Way to Correct Errors.’”’ I mean the 
errors beginners make, the kind they should 
not make, but do anyway—wrong numbers, 
transposed figures, wrong journal entries, 
wrong posting. If the article would be such 
that errors like the above and omissions are 
handled concretely and presented ip such a 

*form that the children can consult it and 
help themselves as they do with the 20th 
Century Text Book, teachers and pupils will 
rejoice. 

Please do not think my boys and firls 
make more mistakes than the average; they 
do not, but I could use such an article or 
exerci# often enough to appreciate it deeply 
in my class of 24, and other teachers would 
say the same, no doubt. 

LUCY A. TIETZE, 
High School, 
West Salem, Ill. 

Replies to ‘the above will be published 
in an early issue. We are sure that this 
is a subject that will be of unusual 
interest to a large number of bookkeep- 
ing teachers. 


THE “FOURSOME” 
Feb. .3, 1922 
Bookkeeping is a subject that needs clear 
presentation, and I want to express my 
appreciation of your four booklets comprising 
The ‘‘Foursome,” announced in the February 
issue, which reached me about a week ago, 








for they have, in their brief stay so far, con- 
vinced me of their comprehensive value. 

We have been having very severe weather 
in Mariposa this past week, much snow 
bringing bitterly cold wet days which a 
it necessary for us to “thug the stove.’ 
have been fortunate enough to have had 
your booklets available for use in this emer- 
gency, is to have found shelter from what 
might otherwise have been a serious loss of 
time for my students who felt the coldness 
and had to be cared for and made comfort- 
able. I found refuge for them and myself, 
however, by using the practical questions at 
the close of the chapters in your booklets. 
I could ask these questions as we gathered 
around the stove, and I now feel (on Friday 
afternoon) that our week’s work, which was 
solely confined to answering the questions, 
has encouraged us to study more, has stimu- 
lated us to keener interest, and has given us 
more certain sense of the importance and 
usage of bookkeeping. 

EDNA L. KELLY, 
Mariposa Co. High School, 
Mariposa, Calif. 


The offer to furnish any commercial 
teacher with a complete set of the four 
pamphlets on elementary bookkeeping, 
described as ‘‘A Good ‘Foursome’ ”’ in 
the February “Balance Sheet,”’’ still 
stands good. Bookkeeping is presented 
in a new way through the discussion in 
these pamphlets. The accompanying 
exercises are fine for tests and examina- 
tions, or for review and supplementary 
work. If you have not been furnished 
with a set of these pamphlets, write for 
it at once. 





WHAT YEAR 


For some time I have intended to com- 
pliment you on “‘The Balance Sheet.”’ It is 
certainly interesting and instructive. 

At times I am tempted to write you re- 
garding some of the articles. I agree with 
all that is said in most of them, but must 
take exception to an article by Claude Burns 
Wivel. 

It is a waste of time to teach bookkeeping 
to seventh or eighth grade pupils. It really 
should not be taught until the Junior year 
in the high school. I shall not burden you 
with reasons why I have come to this con- 
clusion, but would really like to know how 
other teachers feel on this point. 

Mr. Hoover spoke of teaching thrift in 
bookkeeping classes. It might interest you 
to know we have a bank at South High with 

1,500 depositors and $7,000 on deposit. I 
organized this two years ago. This gives our 
pupils practical work in bookkeeping and, 
at the same time, teaches thrift. 

My classes at the Y. M. C. A. certainly 
like the ‘‘20oth Century.” Two new classes 
are starting this week. 

P. L. GREENWOOD, 
South High School, Minneapolis. 
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COLLEGE CREDITS 

(Continued from page 7) ‘ 
own people. We have been admitting for 
years that we were doing more in the same 
length of time than the high schools and 
colleges, but, of course, we haven’t been 
able to get the other fellow to admit this. 
The complete, combined course, as laid out 
by our high grade business colleges, usually 
expected to be finished in about twelve 
months, when reduced to high school and 
college units on a very conservative estimate 
of time, will amount to from eight to twelve 
units. 

The full combined course, as laid out by 
Dr. Swiggett, Specialist in Commercial 
Education, in conjunction with the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, when reduced to units figured on Dr. 
Swiggett’s own estimate of time, amounts 
to exactly twelve units. This, as you may 
know, is the exact equivalent of three years 
work in high school or college, so far as time 
devoted to study and recitation is concerned. 

Will not this be an eye-opener to high 
school and college educators when they 
realize that our people are expected to do 
as much in twelve months as they expect of 
their people in twenty-seven months, and 
then over and beyond that, our people are ab- 
solutely required to know the subjects and 
be able to execute them when they are 
through, which is not expected of the high 
school or college graduate. If he has made 
his passing mark that is all that is expected 
of him. While our graduates must go out 
into the exacting school of experience and 
make good or we are condemned. 


Cost 


Many people asked the question in their 
questionnaires as to the cost of securin 
credit. This, of course, will vary —h 
different schools in different localities de- 
pending upon the distance the one directed 
to inspect the school will have to travel. 
However, every effort will be made to make 
this expense as light as possible. For in- 
stance, Mr. Connor in answering this ques- 
tion to Mr. Dyke in Cleveland a few days 
ago, said: “If your school should apply 
for credit probably Mr. Pickell or I would 
be appointed to investigate your school, 
because we live right here in the city.” 

You can readily see that this position on 
the part of the North Central Association 
would indicate every possible cooperation 
to reduce expenses. There is probably a 
member of the North Central Association 
living in your immediate vicinity who could 
inspect your school intelligently and who 
probably knows much about the work you 
are doing. 


Further Inspection 


It is the disposition of the North Central 
Association to keep constantly in touch 
with the members of their organization, so 
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that they may know if these schools are 
continuing to do the grade of work that is 
necessary for credit, consequently, each 
school is subject to frequent inspections and, 
in fact, inspection at any time that there 
should be a question raised as to the need of 
such inspection. This, of course, is desirable. 


How Soon Can This Be Accredited 


It is probably not possible to have any 
business college accredited at the annual 
meeting of the North Central Association 
this month. All that we can hope for is that 
the committee may report attainable stand - 
ards and that the association will adopt 
them, thus making it possible for our schools 
to apply for credit. If this is done at the 
March meeting, it will be possible to have 
some business colleges accredited at the next 
annual meeting, or sooner if the association 
should have an adjourned session. Whether 
it will be possible for us to get together at 
the March meeting is still an open question. 


The Territory Covered by the North 
Central Association 


No doubt some of you have been asking 
the question, ‘what territory is covered by 
this North Central Association and how it 
will affect us? The North Central Associa- 
tion embraces the schools in twelve states, 
including Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota,’ South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas. 

This association is the accrediting author- 
ity, the court of last resort for high schools 
and colleges within this territory. If your 
school is located within the territory or near 
to the territory, you should be interested 
in the action of this association. 

What Other Accrediting Bodies 
Will Probably Do 


Scattered over the United States, outside 
the territory of the North Central Associa- 
tion, are other accrediting organizations of 
a similar kind and the probabilities are that 
they will be governed largely by what the 
North Central Association does in this con- 
nection. Therefore, it has been an exceed- 
ingly important proposition, in my mind, 
to handle this matter with the North Central 
Association. If we fall down here it will 
doubtless mean we will fall down every- 
where. If we can establish relations with 
the North Central Association, we can then 
readily establish relations with other ac- 
crediting bodies. This may take time; but 
the results will be worth the effort. 

I am confident that this is a step toward 
better things for business colleges. No one 
more than I honors the memory of the men 
who did the pioneer work in this line of busi- 


ness. Not one of you, more than I, respects 


the memory of Mr. Packard and honors his 
statement wherein he says, ‘‘We are the 
scavengers in the educational world.” The 
trouble with us is that we have been content 
to be the scavengers and have been treated 
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as scavengers too long. We should do the 
scavenger job whenever it is necessary, but 
Iet us get over fecling that we are scavengers 
and that the public has a right to treat us as 
such, Let us take our stand among the ed- 
ucators of the world and make them respect 
us as educators of equal rank doing a work 
that is as dignified, ennobling and valuable 
as any educational work that is being done 
today. 








ACCOUNTING AS A 
PROFESSION 


(Continued from page 10) 


training for accountants having the ideal 
qualifications, we do not want to be mis- 
interpreted as implying that all people in 
‘somgpape work are shysters who do not 
ave a college education in whole or in part. 
There are undoubtedly hundreds of good 
conscientious lawyers who have never been 
to college and whom no one would think of 
classing as shysters. Similarly, there will 
be and are at the present time hundreds of 
good conscientious accountants who would 
not drag the name of the profession into 
disrepute and who have never received any 
part of a college education. Profiting by the 
experience of the legal profession, however, 
we might be justified in arranging for a 
better general training on the part of the 
young men who intend to enter the account- 
ing profession. 
any of the qualities that are desirable in 
a good accountant may be developed in a 
secondary school as well as in a college or 
university. The latter institutions, however, 
have many advantages in the broader train- 
ing. We would mention some of these as 
follows: A university school of commerce in 
= standing at the present time will be 
ound to have a much larger variety of 
courses than would a secondary public or 
private school. It would also have much 
more adequate library facilities, its courses 
would be better organized, and the instructors 
are much more likely to be specialists in 
their respective fields. They, would be 
specialists not only in theory but also in 
practice, as some of the larger institutions 
are able to attract instructors in accounting 
who have had considerable practical exper- 
ience in business, and in professional ac- 
counting engagements. 
In addition to these specific advantages 
which the university colleges of commerce 


might offer, most of them would be able to 


present exceptionally good courses in allied 
subjects which are so essential to the success 
of the practicing accountant, such as the 
principles of economic, corporate finance, 
banking, mathematics of investments, polit- 
ical science, history, and similar subjects. 
The secondary schools and private business 
colleges are not so well equipped, and from 
the nature of their existence they hardly 
could expect to become as influential and as 





successful in the training of practicing ac- 
countants as are the better universities, 
Their allied subjects are in many cases con- 
fined to one or two brief courses taught by 
one not thoroughly trained, or probably by 
one who has so many other courses to handle 
that he cannot give proper attention to all of 
them. The secondary schools can hardly 
expect to offer courses taught by specialists 
in a variety of accounting courses, such as 
auditing, cost accounting, income tax pro- 
cedure, governmental accounting, or C. P. A. 
problems. They may be able to present 
adequately a course in intermediate theory 
of accounting. In some exceptional cases 
it might be possible to offer good instruction 
in advanced theory. The exceptional cases, 
however, are not the ones that should govern 
in framing policies which seem best for the 
future of the profession. ‘ 

In view of the evidence which I _ have 
presented in some of my opening remarks, 
the standard of the accounting profession is 
to be raised considerably as the great pressure 
of the last few years is released, it. seems 
quite evident that the accountant must be 
better trained than in the past. He must 
know and not guess. He must not get 
through on a bluff. He must know condi- 
tions and all about their interpretation in 
ordinary accounts, cost accounts, financial 
statements, or income tax returns. The 
secondary schools and business colleges may 
teach good courses in commercial arithmetic 
and the equivalent of two years of high 
school bookkeeping and accounting, together 
with a course in accounting theory. Good, 
thorough instruction in these courses will be 
a material benefit to the accounting profes- 
sion as well as to the business world in 
general. Commercial arithmetic in the 
modern sense properly taught, is one of the 
most valuable courses for the young person 
entering business, and is especially necessary 
for one who would be a good accountant. 
We would not advocate the high schools and 
business schools attempting more than this 
as part of a training for a professional ac- 
countant, for beyond such technical courses 
the student does not comprehend the situa- 
tions and problems until he has studied 
economics, business pro¢edure, and organi- 
zation. In training for the accounting pro- 
fession, as in other professions, the secondary 
schools should try to lay the foundation for 
good citizenship and a basis for future study. 
The final preparation for the accounting 
profession should be university schools of 
commerce. I think the secondary schools 
and business colleges should offer a course in 
accounting theory for the benefit of the 
industrial accountant who needs to know 
good accounting theory in order to under- 
stand the set of books he is later to supervise. 

This conclusion, derived after careful 
analysis, should not be construed in an 
sense as belittling the position of the second- 
ary schools and private business colleges in 
their efforts to teach commercial subjects. 
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They undoubtedly should continue, and I 
hope they will continue, to teach the great 
mass of young people who fill the rank and 
file of commercial positions, Undoubtedly, 
some of these young people will have their 
natural abilities supplemented and enriched 
by such instruction to such an extent that 
they will become leaders in industry. It 
must always be true that the majority of 
commercial jobs or positions will be of a 
routine nature to be filled undoubtedly by 
those who receive a fundamental training 
with special drills in accuracy, business 
courtesy, and application. Such positions 
must be filled by our graduates of secondary 
schools and private business colleges. 





INCOME TAX PROCEDURE 


Q. A single man contributes monthly 
toward the support of a sister, whose husband 
died, leaving two children. The man. does 
not live with his sister, but resides in another 
city. Should this contribution be considered 
in making his income tax return?—A. B. B. 


A. The 1921 Revenue Act provides 
that there shall be allowed a credit of 
**$400 for each person dependent upon 
and receiving his chief support from the 
tax payer, if such dependent person is 
under 18 years of age or is incapable of 
support because mentally or physically 
defective.’’ In view of the fact that the 
sister is not under 18 years of age and is 
neither mentally or physically defective, 
contributions for her support cannot 
be treated as a deduction in determining 
the tax payer’s taxable income. 


Q. May vacation expenses be treated as a 
deduction in determining my taxable income? 


—E. W. 


A. Vacation expenses are not deduct- 
ible. These are classed as personal 
expenses and not business expenses, 
hence are not to be treated as a de- 
duction from gross income. 


Q. Would you kindly give me a little 
information on the following proposition? 
Property is inherited and afterwards 

sold. How should I determine the profit on 
said real estate for income tax purposes? 
My opinion is that the tax assessment price 
would not be the logical basis to figure on. 
How would you arrive at the cost we 


A. The basis for ascertaining the 
gain sustained from the sale of property 
inherited shall be the-fair market price 
of such property at the time of its 
acquisition. Having determined this 


value, the gain is the difference between 
the value at the date of acquisition 
and the selling price of the property. 

The Treasury Department has defined 
the market value as the price at which 
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the seller, willing to sell at a fair price, 
both having reasonable knowledge of 
the fact, will trade. It would be difficult 
to apply this definition in determinin 
the market value of property inherited, 
hence the Treasury Department has 
made a special ruling to apply in this 
case. ‘‘For the purpose of determining 
the profit or loss from the sale of proper- 
ty inherited since February 28, 1913, 
its value as praised for the purpose of 
the Federal Estate Tax or in the case of 
estates not subject to that tax its value 
as appraised in the State Court for the 
purpose of State Inheritance Taxes, 
shall be deemed to be its fair market 
value when acquired.”’ 


Q. Are the dues which I to the 
Chamber of Commerce deductible in de- 
termining my income tax? . —E. L. M. 


A. Ordinarily dues paid to a Chamber 
of Commerce are deductible as 4 busi- 
ness expense. This would be true so 
far as individuals are concerned only 
in the event they are engaged in a busi- 
ness pursuit, in which case such dues 
would constitute business expenses and 
would be deductible. 


Q. A person who is engaged in busi- 
ness owns an automobile which is used 
only for pleasure and not in connection 
with his business. As a result of an ac- 
cident his automobile is damaged to the 
extent of $125 and is not covered by in- 
surance. Is this a deductible loss?—L. J. M. 


A. The damage is not a deductible 
loss for the reason that the loss was 
not incurred in the tax payer’s trade 
or business, neither did the loss occur 
in connection with a transaction entered 
into for profit. 


Q. Why is it that one cannot deduct 
depreciation or cost of repairs on his home 
in determining his taxable income? If this 
is allowable on business property, why is 
it that one cannot deduct a reasonable 
amount on his home? —jJ. F. O. 


A. The reason depreciation and re- 
pairs on a tax payer’s home are not 
deductible is because these represent 
personal expenses and not business 
expenses. No personal expenses are 
deductible; but business expenses and 
business losses are deductible. It should 
be remembered that individuals are 
allowed a credit of from $1,000 to $2,500 
which is free from all income tax. This 
exempt income is intended to cover his 
personal expenses. 


. Mr. A has a net income of $5,000 
and his wife has an income from a Uncle’s 
estate in England of $2,100 net, after the 
income tax in England of 6 s. per pound has 
been deducted. Heretofore he claims an 
exemption of $900 tax paid in England, con- 
sequently, he paid no income tax here, 
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Under the 1921 Act I understand that I will 
not be allowed to claim as an exemption the 
entire amount of the tax paid in England, 
but I am not sure how to calculate the tax 
under the new law. Will appreciate a solu- 
tion. —W. J. B 

A. Section 222 of the 1921 Act pro- 
vides that the tax computed under the 
law shall be credited with any income 
taxes paid during the taxable year by a 
citizen of the United States to any 
foreign country, provided that the credit 
in no case shall exceed the same propor- 
tion of the taxes against which such 
credit is taken, which the taxpayers net 
income (computed without deduction 
for any income, war-profits and excess- 
profits taxes imposed by any foreign 
country or possession of the United 
States) from sources from without the 
United States bears to his entire net 
income (computed without such de- 
duction) for the same taxable year. 
Applying this provision of the law, the 
tax may be computed as follows: 


Mr. A’s Imcome:............. $5,000.00 
Mrs. A’s Income............. 


Total Combined Income..... $8,000.00 


Deduct: 

Personal Exemption........ 2,000.00 
Taxable Income.............. $6,000.00 
Calculation of Normal Tax: 

OT ee $160.00 

rg!) ae eee ee 160.00 
Total Normal Tax............ $320.00 
Calculation of Surtax: 

Net Income................ $8,000.00 

Deduct: 

Ng aie a krnae gn b 5,000.00 
Balance Subject to Surtax... $3,000.00 
$1,000.00 at 1%.............. $10.00 

GIs ao > os ss 8 > 5 so 40.00 
CO a ier eae ere $50.00 
I a 5 skis oa wile oxic nds $320.00 
TICES PIS ee cp eam eer 50.00 
Ge BS EGS Sein eee, $370.00 
Less: 


Credit for Income Tax paid 
on income of $3,000 from 
Uncle’s estate in England... . 


Total Tax Liability........... 


138.75 
$231.25 


Credit for tax paid in England calcu- 
lated as follows: 


($8,000 : $3,000 :: $370 : ?) 
$3,000 x $370 
$8,000 


= $138.75 
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AN EDISON TEST 


NOTE. A bookkeeping teacher submits the fol- 
lowing for publication, the definitions being the result 
of an examination given a class of advanced book- 
keeping students: 

Overhead expense is deep in debt, when 
your expenses become so great as not to 
have enough money to pay for them. 


Deferred charges to operations—anything — 


that hinders an account. 


The important features of a cost system 
the books must be in balance. 

Dividends—When one takes out an in- 
surance policy there are dividends to pay on 
it. Dividend is interest or money figured on 
the policy that is to be paid within a certain 
length of time. 


- The Man with the Molecule 


“What are you studying now?” 
Billy. ~ 

‘‘We have taken up the subject of mole- 
cules,” answered Jimmy. 

“I saw a man yesterday with one, but he 
could not keep it on his eye,” was Billy’s 
astonishing reply. 


asked 


Ask Sherlock Holmes 


Teacher—‘‘I have taught you all there is 
to know about long measure, and I want 


any boy who is doubtful on any point to 


question me concerning it.” ; 

Pupil—“‘P-please, sir, how many police- 
men’s feet does it take to make a Scotland 
Yard?” 


A Long Word 


A teacher one day asked her class if they 
knew which was the longest word in the 
English language. A small hand waved 
frantically. 

“Well, Johnny, what is the longest word?” 

“‘Smiles,”’ promptly answered Johnny. 

“But that has only six letters!” 

‘"Yes’m I know it, but it’s a mile between 
the first and last one.” 


Saving Him Pain 


Boy to His Dad—‘“‘Dad, can you sign your 
name with your eyes shut?” 

His Dad—‘“Certainly.” 

Boy—“Well, then, shut your eyes and sign 
my report card.’’—The Literary Digest. 


A New Profession 


“Who are those two men carrying that 
dust bin?” 

“Two professors earning an extra coin or 
two.” 

“And who is the fellow in the fur coat?” 

“Oh, that’s the dustman. He employs 
them.” —The National School Digest. 
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SALESMANSHIP IN HIGH SCHOOLS » 
ORREN O. LAHMAN* 


During the school year 1919-20 an 
industrial survey was made of Spring- 
field under the direction of the 
Superintendent of Schools. We found 
that three hundred forty business 
firms were employing, as salespeople, 
forty-three who were still in our 
school and a total of seven hundred 
forty-three of our former students. 
No doubt as many more had tried 
their ‘‘luck’’ at selling and had failed. 


We have often heard the remark 
that “salesmen, like poets, are born 
and not made,” and probably a large 
number still believe that selling 
ability is a natural talent which can- 
not be improved or developed by 
class training. Salesmanship is not 
a natural gift. There are funda- 
mental rules and principles that any- 
one.can learn and put into practice. 
It is a science and an art that is open 
to anyone. Knowledge of how to 
sell may be gained by systemat- 
ically observing, experimenting, and 
studying. The art of selling is the 
application of that knowledge in 
actual selling. 


It is not the purpose of a course 
in salesmanship to make “Knights 
of the Grip” of all who take it, but 
to give them a working knowledge 
of the principles of selling which are 
required in over 85. per cent of all 
fields of endeavor. Lack of training 
in the fundamentals which underlie 
all business makes men incompetent 
and failures, and no course now being 
taught in our secondary schools can 
supply the proper training in those 
fundamentals as well as they can be 
given in a thorough course in sales- 
manship. . 

One writer on the subject has 
classified the causes of failures among 
salesmen as follows: Lack of in- 
dustry, 30 per cent; failure to follow 
instructions, 18 per cent; lack of 
tact and courtesy, 12 per cent; lack 





of stick-to-it-ive-ness, 6 per cent; 
lack of confidence—or holding qual- 
ities, 8 per cent; lack of knowledge 
regarding line, 7 per cent; went 
stale, 4 per cent; unable to withstand 
the counter-offensive of buyers, 6 per 
cent; poor health, 2 per cent; and 
miscellaneous causes, 7 per cent. 
Practically all ‘the above causes of 
failures can be controlled to a large 
extent by the individual salesman 
through proper training. The above 
table of failures might also apply to 
individual failures in other lines. 


The basic elements of any sale are 
the salesman, the goods, the cus- 
tomer, and the sale itself; of which 
the first is the most important. And 
a course in salesmanship which does 
not have as its foundation the de- 
velopment of the personality and the 
character of the individual, and does 
not create in that individual a 
definite purpose in life, with visions 
Aas future, cannot be very success- 
ul. 


Salesmanship has been defined as 
“the power to persuade people to 
purchase that which we have for sale 
at a profit.” Since salesmanship 
involves a power—the ability or 
right to command or control—then 
manifestly a study of salesmanship is 
a study of the development of this 
power, which involves a study of 
man building along the lines of 
character building, memory training, 
will power, honesty, fidelity, loyalty, 
tact, self-control, and ambition. 


No doubt a good many schools 
have neglected to put in a course 
in salesmanship because they did not 
have on their teaching staff a teacher 
who was prepared by training and 
experience to teach the course. 


*Head of Commercial: Department, Springfield High School, Springfield, Mo. 
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ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY 
(Continued from page 15) 

Treasury Stock. Such portion of the 
capital stock of a corporation as has been 
fully paid for and legally issued and has 
since been acquired by the issuing corpora- 
tion, either by purchase or by donation. 

Trial Balance. A Trial Balance is a list 
of the balances or footings shown on a ledger, 
for the purpose of testing their accuracy. 
When successfully compiled, it ceases to be 
a Trial Balance and becomes a statement 
of ledger balances. 

Two Name Paper. A note made by two 

persons as individuals or made by one and 
indorsed by another—these two persons 
being severally liable. 
. Undivided Profits. Earnings or profits 
which have not been divided among the 
partners in a firm or the stockholders in a 
corporation. 


——~ 


Voucher Check. A check which con- 
tains as part of the instrument a statement 
of the account covered by the check. 


Voucher System. A method of account- 
ing for expenditures. The vouchers payable 
book shows the existing liabilities and serves 
in the place of a subsidiary accounts payable 
ledger. 


Will. A last will and testament and all 
codicils. A solemn declaration in legal form 
making a disposition of property to take 
effect at death, but revocable during life by 
the person making the will. 

Working Capital. 
for the carrying on of a business, such as 
cash, accounts and notes receivable, and 
inventories. Those assets which are the 
subject of the company’s business or may 
be easily converted into cash. 


The End 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Teacher of Bookkeeping and Shorthand sub- 
jects wanted to operate business school, accom- 
modating sixteen students, on commission 
basis, in Iowa town of 12,000. Address, 25-A. 


A high grade Commercial School, incorporated 
in Ohio, is preparing for extension work in other 
cities through a ‘“‘Chain School Plan.’’ You are 
offered a big opportunity to grow with this 
company as a traveling or resident manager of 
a department, school or district, or as an execu- 
tive in the Advertising, Selling, Financial or 
Accounting Department at Headquarters. 
Courses are prepared, standardized and in 
successful operation. We need men and women 
with the ‘‘go-getter’’ spirit. Applications will 
be received in strict confidence, but only those 
which fully state experience, qualifications, age, 
religion, business and socal connections, refer- 
ences and if willing to make an investment in 
first letter will be carefully and thoroughly 
considered. Address, ‘‘Chain.’’ 


A man with teaching experience; familiar 
with ‘20th Century Bookkeeping’ and ‘‘Sher- 
wood’s Accountancy”; for part time selling 
and part time teaching; good personality essen- 
tial. Very liberal salary to the right man. Cor- 
respondence confidential. Send photo—it will 


be returned. Location Central Pennsylvania. 
Address, B. B. C. 







Experienced teacher for commercial depart- 
ment in first class business college in a middle 
west city. State ex ence, subjects you teach, 
and salary you will accept. Address, 40-A. 


Wanted experienced and capable school solicit- 
or by reliable school located in large middle 
west city. Must be of good ee honest, 
and a hustler. No others n apply. Address, 
Middle West. ’ 


Wanted school solicitors; also experienced 
Field Manager. Address, L. C. Smith, Green- 
field, Ohio. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business College in Oklahoma, good oppor- 
tunity vn right party. Very small rent. Ad-- 


One of the great schools of the Pacific Coast. 
It is a big proposition; requires a big man to 
handle it, and the returns are big. Address, 30-A, 


Managing half-interest in an _ established 
business school. Small capital needed. Ad- 
dress, E. G. Brown, Guthrie, Okla. 


A good private commercial school, well-estab- 
lished, located in flourishing Southwestern city, 
fine territo Will lease at cheap rate for eight 
months or longer. Would prefer someone with 
small school equipment to add to what I have. 
Reason for leasing, change necessary. Address, 


Half-interest in a good business school. The 
present year will be the best. A bargain for 
cash. ull particulars on request. Address, 
Bargain. 


$6,000 will buy a_ well-established business 
college in a town of 50,000. No competition. 
Equipment alone worth the money. Address, 
red. Farmer, 800 St.-Louis Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Well-equipped business school in a city of 
120,000 pepe in the East. Established nine 
years. t peers receipts, $12,000. Reasonable 
price and li terms. Address, AG. 


School for sale in town of about 10,000 popu- 
lation, Address, 45-A. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 
Wanted to buy a business school located in a 


Western State. Please give full particulars. 
P. O. Box 544, Goldendale, Wash. 


A small business college or shorthand school 
in a good location anywhere in the country, but 
east of the Mississippi preferred. State price, 
give inventory and name your best terms. Ad- 

ress, No. 47. 


Wanted to buy a business school in the Central 
States on payment plan. School to accommo- 
date about 150 students in day and night school 
combined. Address, 35-A. 





All assets available 
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in the advertisement. 





Answers to classified advertisements ap 
ge should be addressed in care of “*The 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 


on this 
ce Sheet,”’ 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman with ee sapeenee as com- 
mercial teacher des’ position as mana: or 
assistant manager of business school. Right 
invest. Address » “"—€—. ” 


An ex enced teacher of G Shorthand. 
Touch okkeeping. a En: d Ele- 
mentary 


dion, _* s 
Seas consen eB on. g 


pri ool. 
able the Ist of June or September. Address, AOA. 


An experienced teacher with managerial and 
executive ability desires position as er of 
and Byrne Simplified Shorthand, Spelling, 
Took ting, Office Training, B 
ce, and Bookkeepin Good ad dis- 
Ready for work 1, 1922. 


Corres 
Sharees. XCL. 


Well-educated, refined, single woman, with 
managing 


of a d t § ties, Pit- 

man or Gr sgt eee ok Book- 
é, Es ‘Washi Law ler to 

ge to + ong * ashington, Oregon or 


Have excellent education and wide experience. 
Want position as instructor of “‘20th Century 
Bookk ** Commercial Law, Salesmanship, 
oe 2 and Business Administration or as 

tor for a good business college. Salary or 
salary and commission. a 
For action and results, address, G. T. E. 


Yo lady position as benny of Short- 
hand, ne Be ey ting and Elementa ~~ 4 
Have four years yy Ready for 
August 1. Address, C. A. 


College sean te with B. C. Pot C. S. degree. 


—. stat tec 


the Uni ced States and Canada it f yoy 

and August for s 
kind. bn me First in order of zie | 
Primary minations ts of Chartered 
Accountants (Canada). Address, 10-B. 


A man of considerable experience both in high 
ag dl ~ x subjects, desires 

ercial Department of some good 

ay 1922-23). Strong combination man. 

Prefer thern States. Address, Box 114, 


Young man with three years 
tience, H School and => U worunay 
graduate, is desirous of locating at once wi 
gpod school either as manager or teacher. Ad- 


5 Vouns man twenty-nine, years of age with 
years’ experience in teaching in commercial 
vores and two years’ experience in 
managing p - io —~y ith a f#/S 1. = 
n ition with some 00) ve 

e teee. Address, F. E. T. 


A position wanted to teach commercial sub- 
jects in a summer school by a teacher of twelve 
years’ experience. Address, A. M 


Have has several years’ experience as teacher 
in business co! and public ~~ Can 
teach Pitmanic tems or Gregg Shorthand, 

oe ze and other commercial subjects. 
of age. Good education. Ad- 
jong i5-A. 


" Young lady —e me yeney’ 
each experience ires position as teacher 
of Sootk Gen Century Bookkeeping,’ Business Eng- 
lish and Commercial Arit etic. Prefer work 
1 Rs School or Business College. 5 - pas 

lizabeth Wright, Stantonsburg, N. Car. 


commercial 


A teacher — twelve years’ experience desires 


° Long a: Fug 1 college. wens 
Commercial Arithmetic. = Will’ be svailab 4 


June 1, 1922. Address, 


experienced teacher desires a position as 
eB a ay Se 4 
teacher in a Commercial Sapesamant. Am fa- 
miliar with all branches commercial and 
clerical work. Will be available June 20, 1922. 
Address, 20-A. 


Position wanted as head of Commercial De- 
portment te coane Bigs achecl or sonal collage, 
tion epee bey an 2 yy Fay << ual 

as nurse. t ve be 
ffications. Best references. Address, P. Y 


Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, 
ous Personal Effic Efficiency. Address, 1218 Eighek 

‘> uglas, Ariz. 


tion as commercial teacher, after 


5 Comm, fer Rosi me 
une 15. ‘wo years’ experience. Can 
on Have had some clerical fenae 


A teacher of six years ex ce in high school 
on8 a Se Se & available for a com- 
mercial position after June 1, 1922. Can teach 


all business courses, but specialize in account- 
ing. Address, No. 66. 


Bea Ss college as special short- 
expert in short- 
ane 1 wae Available September 1, or sooner. 


Wanted, a good paying school or partnership 
somewhere in the middle west and not very fo 
north. Give full particulars as to , terms, 
and present profits with present valu e of equip- 
ment. Address, 50-A. 


(Concluded on preceding page) 








BLANK BOOKS FOR SALE 


We have in stock a quantity of miscellaneous blank books, including 
ledgers, journals, cash books, sales books, purchases book, etc. 
they last—$1.00 per hundred. First come, first served. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Price while 






























COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. A flexible 
system based on sound principles and modern practice. Arranged in 
four divisions, each division being complete in itself. A text which 
allows the teacher to use his own initiative with regard to methods 
in teaching. Adaptable to any length course desired. Practice sets 
with or without vouchers. 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. A knowledge of bank ac- 
counting on the part of each individual in the community is of mutual 
advantage to the bank and the community. The purpose of this text 
and practice set is to provide a knowledge of bank accounting. The 
practice set which accompanies the text, contains a reproduction of 
the transactions which are performed by the bank, and correlates the 
discussion of the principles in the text and their practical application. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by J. O. 
McKinsey. Two series. Series A in two volumes. Series B in three 
volumes. All transactions are contained in the texts. Blank books 
are provided in which to record the transactions. The use of vouchers 
is optional. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING by J. F. Sherwood. Two 
volumes. Cloth bound. 258 pages each. Also home study edition 
—30 lessons. Planned for use as basic texts on accountancy with 
students who have completed a bookkeeping course and are familiar 
with the fundamental principles of bookkeeping. 


HOLMES PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP by Arthur H. 
Holmes. Cloth bound. 254 pages. Divided into six parts relating 
to The Trend of Business, Mig iy Business, The Self-Develop- 
ment of Personality, Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. Copyright 1922. 
Practical and interesting with nonessentials eliminated. Interesting 
approach to the various topics. Drill on the fundamentals is empha- 
sized. Numerous problems for oral drill throughout the text. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. A new revised edition just printed. 
A feature of the new text is the questions for class discussion and 
case problems which appear at the end of each chapter. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. A text designed for a short course in 
Business English and Letter Writing. A thorough treatise on essen- 
tials, omitting technicalities. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by I. E. Grisso. Cloth 
bound. 153 pages. The student’s progress is on a scientific basis 
aided by finger gymnastic drills. Legal forms, tabulation and “rough 
draft” are special subjects treated in this text. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five thousand words classified ac- 
co! to nature of business. Pronunciation, syllabication and defini- 
tion shown. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF PENMANSHIP by S. E. Leslie. 96 pages. 
The author has very cleverly interwoven throughout the book a 
history of the development and progress of hand writing. 
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